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APRIL 26-27 Hotel New Yorker, 


CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF TILE 


FRIDAY, 2:30 P.M. 

Professor Emeritus Ernst) Riess, Hunter College, 
presiding 

Miss Edith Godsey, East Side High School, Newark 
“Where Modern Poetry and the Classics Meet” 


Rev. Joseph M. Marique, Fordham University 
“Graeculus Esuriens and the Roman Intelligentsia” 


Professor Rollin H. Tanner, New York University 
“The Meaning behind the Word” 


Professor George Dwight Kellogg, Union College 
“The Ancient Art of Poetic Improvisation” 


4:30 P.M. Tea will be served by the New York 
Classical Club. 


6:30 P.M. Dinner 
PROFESSOR LARUE VAN HOOK, Columbia University 
will address the Friday evening session 


SATURDAY, to A.M. 


Professor George V. Edwards, Brooklyn College, 
presiding 

Professor Donald B. Durham, Hamilton College 
“In Praise of Greek Romances” 


Protessor Casper J. Kraemer, Jr.. New York Uni- 
versity “Nessana, a Problem of Historical Re- 
construction” 


Professor Kevin Guinagh, Eastern Illinois Teachers 
College “Immediacy in Education” 


Mrs. Irene Ringwood Arnold, Bennett Junior College 
“Uses of Epigraphy” 
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Professor James Sunchcomb, University of Pittsburgh 
“Caesar Was a Writer” 

Dr. Thelma B. DeGraff, Hunter College “Cicero 


and Lucretius” 


““Horace’s 


Professor Norman T. Pratt, Princeton University 
“The Realism of the Amoebaean Contest” 
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Professor Edmund Burke, College of the City of 
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Professor Wilbert L. Carr, Teachers College 

Mr. Harrison Coday, Junior High School No. 118 

Dean Mario E. Cosenza, Brooklyn College 

Miss Margaret Ecker, Pleasantville High School 

Miss Doris P. Gallert, Hunter College High School 

Professor Moses Hadas, Columbia University 

Professor E. Adelaide Hahn, —— College 

Professor Casper J. Kraemer, Jr., New York 
University 

Miss Grace Light, Grover Cleveland High School 

Miss Susan Martin, College of Mount St. Vincent 

Miss M. Elizabeth Masland, The Gardner School 

Mr. Edward G. Perrine, Rahway High School, Presi- 
dent, New Jersey Classical Association 

Miss Lucy M. Prescott, Bay Ridge High School 

Miss Edna White, Dickinson High School 
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REVIEWS 


Plutarchi Vitae Parallelae. Edited by Ci. Linp- 
skoc and K. Zrecter. Vol. IV, Fasc. 1, Galba et 
Otho. xu, 60 pages. Teubner, Leipzig 1935 2.25 M. 
Fasc. 2, Indices. xxxvi, 266 pages. Teubner, Leipzig 
1939 6.90 M. 

These two books make up the fourth and final vol- 
ume of the new Teubner edition of the text of Plu- 
tarch’s Lives. Although Lindskog and Ziegler are named 
as joint editors of the complete work, Lindskog edited 
only the first volume, which appeared in two parts in 
1914. Vol. Ifl.1 appeared in 1915; vol. III.2, in 1926; 
vol. II.1, in 1932; and vol. II.2, in 1935. 


Of the Lives of the eight Roman emperors from 
Augustus to Vitellius which are listed by Lamprias, the 
Galba and Otho alone has come down to us, preserved 
in the Moralia. Ziegler, arguing (vf.) that the Galba and 
Otho was written as one Life of the two emperors, says 
that he will follow Bekker in using the title PAABAS 
KAI O@QN as it appears in Lamprias’ list. However, 
that full title is seen only on the first page of the text; 
elsewhere the two parts PAABAS and O@QN are treated 
as distinct units. There are twenty-three Mss in which 
the Galba and Otho is found; Ziegler briefly enumerates 
and discusses them (viff.) dividing them into three 
classes. One class includes those Mss derived from the 
collection of the Moralia prepared by Maximus Plan- 
udes late in the thirteenth century; another, those not 
derived from Planudes; and the third, those Mss of the 
Parallel Lives of comparatively recent date to which the 
Galba and Otho has been added. Ziegler notes (ix) that 
Sintenis, in his edition of the Galba and Otho, made 
chief use of only three Mss, all derived from 
some copy of Planudes, not the codex primarius, Am- 
brosianus 859; he himself utilizes at least eight Mss, 
selecting one or more from each of the three classes. 


The text of the Galba and Otho has reached us in 
bad condition, as Ziegler says (xi), and as his many 
emendations and those of earlier editors testify. So 
great is the number of words which Ziegler has added 
to or removed from the text, whose order he has 
changed, whose spelling he has corrected, or whose 
omission he has noted, that the reader is constantly 
reminded of Zieg ‘gler’s statement (TV.2, 1v) that there are 
few grammatici who equal him in his knowledge of 
Plutarch’s style. Although one cannot always agree to 
the necessity of some of his emendations (e.g. Galba 
6.4 [page 7, 19]: the addition of ev-yn between & domep 
and robs; Otho 9.11 [page 48, 11]: the transposition c‘ 
éppai before rapioravro; and Otho 16.1 [ page 
56, 14f.|: at least the lacuna between dmadddrreaBat 
and xai rév.), he certainly has done a great deal to 
make the Galba and Otho more easily understood. The 
use he has made of parallel passages in Tacitus (cg. 
Otho 12.1 [page 50, 25]: the adoption of arparnyay 


of Mss for orpatwrév on the basis of Tacitus 2.42) and 
other writers and his frequent notes on the content and 
sense of the text (e.g. Galba 2.1 [page 2, 25]: com- 
ment on a hitherto unnoticed fragment from Plutarch’s 
Nero. cf. page v) are extremely interesting and helpful. 
I have noted one error in the printing of the text. 
Page 4o has no line 25; the critical note on that line 
belongs to line 1 on the following page. 


Although the Indices are the main content of the 
second fascicle, there is included an Epilogus Edstionis 
(ui-vil), in which Ziegler discusses (cf. III.2, page ix, 
quoted in RhM 76 [1927] 22) his purposes for the 
inclusion and in the selection of the Addenda et Cor- 
rigenda (contained on pages vili-xxvii), his method of 
punctuation, and his orthography. There are also Con- 
spectus I: Editionum Potiorum Plutarchi Vitarum 
Parallelarum, et I]: Librorum et Commentationum ad 
Textum Plutarchi Vitarum Emendandum vel Ex- 
plicandum Pertinentium (xxvili-xxxv). 


The Indices, which Ziegler says (vii) have been 
newly compiled, are, compared with those made from 
previous editions of the Lives, in general more complete 
and informative, although Cohoon’s general index to 
all the Lives (in Vol. XI of the Loeb edition by Perrin, 
321-493) has many minor ‘topics (e.g. Doors, 

“Drachma,” Dress, and Dryad on page 378) not listed 
independently by Ziegler. Ziegler’s method of referring 
to chapters and sections in the separate Lives will make 
his Indices valuable even for those not possessing the 
Lindskog-Ziegler text. I have noted that Ziegler has 
taken no notice of variant readings. On page ui the loca- 
tion of the quotation from Harrison’s review of IV.1 in 
CR 50 (1936) 1s incorrectly given as page 127; it 
should be 128. Also, in the quotation he should have 
written “fingers’ ends; with” instead of “fingers’ end, 
with” and “Lives” not “Lifes.” 

Lynn KirTiANp 
ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL, CONCORD 


Pétrone. Le festin de Trimalcion. Commentaire 
exégétique et critique. By Paut PERRocHAT. xx, 
12g pages. Les Belles Lettres, Paris 1939 30 fr. 


This is the first commentary to appear in the Col- 
lection d'études latines, and falls far below the level of 
the rest of the series. Marouzeau’s Traité de stylistique 
is a very distinguished book, and de Groot on rhyth- 
mical prose contains much that is original and stimulat- 
ing. Perrochat’s book is little more than a collection of 
those clucidations of the Cena which can be found in 
current French and German dissertations and_period- 
icals, and derived from standard works of reference such 
as Daremberg-Saglio and Ernout-Meillet. Doubtless 
it is desirable that these references be collected; but 
there are either too few or too many. The scale of the 
commentary, in fact, is too limited for it to be useful to 


= 
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an advanced student; while only the most industrious 
of French undergraduates will read the Cena in an edi- 
tion which urgently calls for the help of a large refer- 
ence library, and even he would do better to assemble 
his own references. 

Thus, on page 57, the commentary deals with 
45-11-12. On winciturum we are referred to Leumann 
(==Stolz-Schmalz5 1) from whom the next three lines 
are copied; and to Ernout, Morphologie historique du 
latin. On safflasses there is a list of the authors who use 
the word, and the true but unilluminating remark that 
the transitive sense is rare. On bestiarios to equites ten 
lines of Daremberg-Saglio are transcribed or echoed, 
but the construction de lucerna equites (cf. Juvenal 
4.116, dirus a ponte satelles) is not glanced at. The fine 
word burdubasta is explained after Ernout-Meillet and 
Bachrens, but Professor Hadas’s admirable etymology 
(AJPh 50 [1929] 378-85) 1s ignored. Two explanations 
of loripes follow, without parallels or authorities: the 
word however is sufficiently explained by Friedlaender 
on Juvenal 2.23, who cites Pliny H.N. 5.46, 7:25, and 
a gloss. Tertiarins Perrochat explains himself, omitting 
the important gloss “&pedpos tertiarins” cited from 
Heriius in Friedlaender?. On Thraex we are again re- 
ferred to Daremberg-Saglio, although perhaps we might 
have learnt the way along that primrose path by now. 

As far as I can see from two readings, that page is 
typical. There are also two striking omissions. Late 
Latin, on which many teachers as well as students need 
information, is seldom considered: there is little to 
show that the Latin spoken by the pigs around Tri- 
malchio’s trough was even then widespread and was 
within three centuries to be swilled in a flood all over 
western Europe. And far too little attention is paid to 
the Cena as a work of art, to the differentiation between 
its characters, to the personality and provenance of 
Trimalchio himself, and to the author’s attitude to his 
narrator and his interlocutors. These and kindred 
themes get four pages in the introduction and an occa- 
sional glance in the notes; but they should have been 
handled throughout the commentary. If Perrochat had 
done that, he would have raised his book somewhat 
above its present level of a lecturer’s marginalia. 

Gitpert HicHer 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Scholia Platonica, Edited by Wittiam Cuasr 
Greene. xiii, 569 pages. American Philological 
Association, Haverford, Pennsylvania 1938 (Phil- 
ological Monographs VIII) $4. 


The need long felt for a satisfactory edition of the 
Platonic scholia has now been fully met by the pub- 
lication of this magnificent volume. Its manifold super- 
iority to earlier editions is readily apparent. In the first 
place, it 1s more comprehensive. There are five manu- 
scripts which contain scholia of any _ significance 


(Bodleianus B, Venetus T, Vindobonensis W, Parisinus 
A, Vaticanus O), and for the first time the scholia 
from all five are presented 1 in full. In fact, all marginalia 
that are of the slightest interest or value are reproduced, 
including the marginal variants of the Platonic text 
wherever these have not already been noted in the 
apparatus criticus of Burnet’s Oxford edition of Plato, 
In the second place, the scholia are much more accur- 
ately presented than ever before—in the case of four of 
the five manuscripts, from hitherto unpublished colla- 
tions. Additional features of this edition are the precise 
indication of the lemmata from the Platonic text, the 
careful differentiation of the various hands by which 
the scholia were written, the full citation of parallel 
passages from the lexicographers, and the detailed re- 
cording of the probable sources from which individual 
scholia were derived. 


The volume embodies the results of work done inter- 
mittently over a period of nearly half a century by a 
number of different scholars. On the ttle page, in addi- 
tion to Professor Greene’s name, appear those of Fred- 
erick De Forest Allen, John Burnet, and Charles Pom- 
croy Parker. Allen, in 1891-1892, collated the scholia 
contained in Bodleianus B and Parisinus A. Burnet, in 
the first decade of the present century, combined the 
scholia from Venetus T, already collated and published 
by Schanz, with Allen’s collations and added notes in- 
corporating the results of various studies that had been 
made on the sources of the scholia. Parker, some years 
later, superintended the collating of the scholia from 
Vindobonensis W and Vaticanus O. But for various 
reasons none of this material had been published at the 
time of Parker’s death in 1916. After a further lapse of 
nearly twenty years, work was resumed on the project 
by Professor Greene, who subjected all the previously 
collated material to a thorough revision, made additional 
contributions of his own, and supplied the preface and 
indices. That the names on the title-page do not ex- 
haust the number of those who have made significant 
contributions to the book is indicated by the list on 
page xxxii of those from whom Professor Greene re- 
ceived assistance in its preparation. 


The preface, composed in lucid and elegant Latin, 
discusses, in addition to other matters, the manuscripts 
from which the scholia have been taken; the arguments 
for assuming that Arethas, a distinguished Byzantine 
ceclesiastic, was responsible for a group of scholia con- 
tained in Bodleianus B; the sources from which scholia 
of various types were drawn; and the light which the 
scholia throw on the mutual relationships of the manu- 
scripts of Plato. Some of these matters were likewise 
dealt with in Professor Greene’s paper, The Platonic 
Scholia (TAPhA 68 [1937] 184-196), where he also 
commented on the value and interest possessed by the 
scholia for reasons other than their direct bearing on the 
study of Plato. 
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The sumptuous format of the book is in keeping 
with the importance of its contents. The camel 
work, done by the Oxford University Press, is dis- 
tinguished both for its attractiveness and for its accur- 
acy. Misprints are extremely few and insignificant. 
Credit for the remarkably high standard of accuracy 
maintained throughout is to be shared by Professor 
Greene, the printers, and th general editor of the series, 
Professor L. A. Post. The amazingly low price of the 
book is due to the fact thar its publication was assisted 
by two generous subventions. 


One feature only of the book would I be tempted 
to criticize. This is the printing by themselves, in a 
separate section of the volume, of the scholia for which 
Arethas was presumably responsible. While there is no 
doubt good reason for differentiating these from the 
Scholia Vetera, a great amount of duplication could 
have been avoided and the use of the book would have 
been made less complicated for most persons consulting 
it if they had been included along with the others; 
some simple typographical device could surely have 
been contrived to distinguish the scholia belonging to 
the two groups. This, however, is a minor matter and 
in no way detracts from the value of this monumental 
work, a work of which American classical scholarship 
has every reason to be proud. 

L. R. SHErRo 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


The Style of the Letters of St. Jerome. By 
Joun Herrzu. xu, 121 pages. Catholic 
University Press, Washington 193g (Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Patristic Studies, 60) $2. 


In recent years Jerome has become a popular but not 
condemnatory corpus vile for philological dissection. The 
present doctoral thesis, a further contribution in this 
field, 1s an analysis, supported by illustrations and tables 
of frequency, of the rhetorical devices used by St. Jerome 
in his Letters. A caveat in this regard may be not un- 
tumely: there is danger of such exclusive absorption in 
the mechanics of style to the detriment of content as to 
bring an investigator into line with the scientists of 
Laputa. 


Dr. Hritzu, however, within the terms of his mono- 
graph, has achieved sound and useful work. He has 
listed, with illustrative examples, all the rhetorical fea- 
tures, both formal and figurative, from repetitive parono- 
masia and parechesis to optatio and prosopopota, The 
tables of frequency of occurrence of each embellishment 
are a valuable index not only to the rhetorical architec- 
tonics manifested in the Letters, but to ancient rhetorical 
structure in general, particularly so in the patristic field. 
The comparisons with the style of other Fathers (Am- 
brose, Augustine, Chrysostom, Hilary, among others) 
are illuminating, although it is not quite valid to com- 


pare, in point of stylistic features, letters, homilies, and 
sermons—despite Dr. Hritzu’s claim that some of 
Jerome’s letters are virtually “sermonettes.” 


One danger of such a study, into which the author 
occasionally falls, is the tendency to extract tropes and 
turns where Jerome wrote without deliberate rhetorical 
flourishes whatever. The examples chosen are, in the 
main, apposite, but there is a hair-splitting tendency to 
drag any turn whatever made by Jerome into some de- 
liberately conceived rhetorical category. 


On page 2 Dr. Hritzu asserts that Jerome “is mod- 
crate in the use of rhetorical devices.” This statement 
is amply and conclusively refuted by the plenitude of 
devices gathered by Dr. Hritzu himself, and by our 
definite knowledge of Jerome as a passionate Ciceronian 
steeped in Ciceronian stylistics. 


Again, on page 5, there is little reasoned justification 
for the remark that “Jerome is too ardent an admirer of 
the unaffected style to become ornate and rhetorical for 
the sake of rhetoric and ornateness.” This conclusion 
is far from consonant with Dr. Hritzu’s own excellent 
corpus of illustrations, and betokens a sudden forgetful- 
ness of Jerome’s rhetorical studies, notably with 
Donatus. On Ep. 22.6.5 the example is ill-chosen (4). 
The last member in Ep. 148.30.1 refutes Dr. Hritzu’s 
definition of pleonasm as “adding nothing to the 
original thought.” There is more than one example of 
a petitio principt (10, 25). Numerous examples are 
wrongly classified by Dr. Hritzu through disregard of 
quantity as cacophony; there is only a seeming identity 
of syllables (Ep. 18A.12.4; Ep. 37.4.1; Ep. 115.1.1; Ep. 
133-3.4; Ep. 69.9.1). The remarks on diaporesis in 
Jerome are utterly negative (67). The three doubtful 
examples might have been cited. Dr. Hritzu’s assertion 
that “the figures of argumentation, in general, do not 
appeal to St. Jerome” is valid only when qualified “in 
reference to the Letters.” 

Dr. Hritzu might readily have avoided a number of 
unwarranted conclusions by merely listing and classify- 
ing rhetorical illustrations and confining the number of 
comments. 

Harry E. Wepeck 
ERASMUS HALL, BROOKLYN 


M. Tulli Ciceronis de domo sua ad pontifices 
oratio, Edited by Roserr G. Nisser.  xliv, 214 
pages. Clarendon Press, Oxford 1939 


This oration, whether studied as a specimen of 
Cicero's oratory or as a source for political, social, 
economic, or religious affairs of the period occupies an 
important place among the documents of antiquity. 
This is the first edition of it with notes in English since 
Long's edition of 1856. The book contains an intro- 
duction, text (from the plates of the Oxford edition of 
Peterson), commentary, seven appendices, and an index. 
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In the introduction Nisbet gives first a historical 
survey of the years 63 tc 56 B.c. Some of his statements 
are slightly misleading: Speaking of Clodius he says 
(x) he had not always “identified himself with revo- 
lution or democracy, for in 65 he had appeared as the 
accuser of Catiline.” It is a notorious fact that this 
“accusation” was friendly to Catiline and involved the 
most open praevaricatio. Nisbet's -unqualified state- 
ment, possibly following Plutarch (Cic. 29), that “in 
63 <Clodius> was one of Cicero’s bodyguard” 1s 
hardly justified in the light of contradictory evidence 
given by Asconius and by Cicero himself. Nisbet's 
judgment of Pompey is sound; but when he says (x1) 
that Pompey “had helped to overthrow the Sullan 
constitution,” he says more than the facts would war- 
rant; for the Sullan constitution in its most important 
features outlived the Republic. Nisbet explains (x) that 
Metellus Celer was the brother-in-law of Clodius and 
later (xii) calls him the cousin of Clodius. Both state- 
ments are true, but neither alone is adequate. On page 
xv Nisbet makes a point that Piso, consul of 58, was a 
relative of Cicero’s son-in-law. These men were “rela- 
tives” merely because the consul’s great-grandfather 
had been adopted into the Calpurnian gens by a remote 
relative of the great-grandfather of Cicero’s son-in-law 
—not a very significant relationship. 


The second section of the Introduction deals with 
Cicero’s attitude towards religion. The third section is 
a masterly analysis of the speech. After this Nisbet 
discusses the authenticity of the speech, giving an 
ample account of the controversy started by Markland 
in 1745. Nisbet convincingly confirms the Ciceronian 
authorship. The Introduction contains further a table 
of relevant dates, a note on the manuscripts, and a 


bibliography. 


On turning to the Commentary we wonder for 
whom the book was edited. We find notes on the 
simplest elementary matter along with essays in text 
criticism, which are not always convincing. A passage 
in 1, religionibus . . . interpretando, in which Cicero 
with brilliant rhetoric has given a perfectly clear and 
appropriate meaning, has had a superfluity of attention 
from the text meddlers. Peterson makes Cicero appear 
quite unorthodox by reading religiones, which Nisbet 
defends in a long note, the logic of which is not 
obvious. In 11, where the Mss read varietatem, Peter- 
son, following Graevius, reads avaritiam. Nisbet makes 
the pointless remark that avaritiam makes better sense. 
If he must discuss this reading, we could wish that 
he had given Halm’s emendation, aviditatem, followed 
by Miiller, which makes the best sense and is closer to 
the reading of the mss. In a note on 21 Nisbet says, 
“I suggest the following in place of Peterson’s text’; 
Nisbet's “suggestion” is word for word the text of 
Miiller with insignificant changes in punctuation. In 


136 Peterson reads T. Flaminio Q. Metello. Nisbet 


accepts the reading and comments (184) that the 
year was 123 B.C. The colleague of Metellus was 
Flamininus, not Flaminius. Was this a misprint in 
Peterson's text? Nisbet says (72) “scito and scitote are 
seldom found in Cicero’s works except in his letters.” 
Merguet cites 31 examples from the orations. In 82 
according to Peterson’s text Cicero says: Fidulius denies 
. . . but you would seize upon him as a sponsor. Nisbet 
mistranslates the text and adds: “It is difficult to justify 
the subjunctive.” This and many other attempts at the 
subjunctive make the reviewer wonder just what system 
of syntax Nisbet follows. 

The appendices deal with the location of Cicero's 
house on the Palatine and with various problems of in- 
terpretation and linguistic usage. 

The limitations of this review do not permit further 
mention of the items—mostly insignificant—on which 
the reviewer could wish for more completeness or clarity 
or accuracy. The book is well documented, and there 1s 
abundant evidence that the author possesses a compre- 
hensive knowledge of the pertinent literature and a 
dependable judgment in using it. He has made a 
valuable contribution to the solution of the complicated 
problems connected with this speech. 


FRANKLIN H. Potter 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


The Jews in the Byzantine Empire 641-1204. 
By JosHUA STARR. vill, 266 pages. Verlag der 
Byzantinisch-Neugriechischen Jahrbiicher, Athens 
1939 (Texte und Forschungen zur Byzantinisch- 
Neugriechischen Philologei, 30) 

The author, who has published a number of articles 
on problems concerning the Jews in Byzantium, pro- 
vides us in this book with a comprehensive survey of 
what has been achieved by the manifold and_ scat- 
tered studies devised to recover the splinters and larger 
fragments from which the history of the Jews in the 
Byzantine Empire might be reconstructed, at least in 
its contours. Extensive reading was required; evidence 
is the bibliography of 13 pages listing sources in Greek, 
Latin, Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, other oriental texts in 
translations, and modern works written in not less than 
nine different languages. 

The most valuable section of the book is Part II, 
Source Materials and Notes. In 196 entries, chrono- 
logically arranged, it presents in English translation all 
passages from the sources which are immediately relev- 
ant. In certain cases the original text, partially or in 
extenso, is attached. Each excerpt is followed by a full 
bibliography, and sometimes by a short commentary. 
The author should supplement this section by similar 
compilations for the preceding and following centuries 
to make a fullfledged ‘Regesta of the history of the 
Jews in the Byzantine Empire.’ 
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Part I merely systematizes the historical conclusions 
which have been or could be drawn from the source 
materials, according to seven topics and a Conclusion 
(outlining possibilities of further research work on this 
subject). Some controversial points are discussed, 
though not always convincingly. The attempt to under- 
mine Délger’s theory of an extra tax laid upon the 
Jews must be considered a failure. Regest 14, far from 


furnishing evidence for the author's views, proves just - 
the contrary, and so does no. 69. Likewise, his conten- — 


tion that the Jews in Byzantine Italy possessed juris- 
diction in capital cases (38-40) appears unacceptable to 
us. The two reports which Starr quotes in favor of his 
view are admittedly very problematic sources. In addi- 
tion to that, the second one (no. 105) is misinterpreted. 
The main point is that the murderer was turned over to 
the Jews for execution, while the verdict was spoken by 
the Byzantine authorities. (One ought to investigate 
whether such a procedure agrees with Byzantine custom 
of those times.) On the other hand, Starr seems to be 
right in his cautious statement that the extant material 
does not permit us to decide whether the oath ‘more 
Judaico’ was of Byzantine or of Western origin. Like- 
wise one might be inclined to accept his view that the 
influence of the Jews on heretical movements was ten- 
dentiously exaggerated in the orthodox writings. Final 
judgment, however, should be suspended. One Hebrew 
list of the Emperors (not treated at all by Starr) refers, 
with obvious sympathy, to the destruction of the icons 
under Leon V (813-820 a.p.). Moreover( Constantine V 
(741-75 A.D.) receives the surname ‘the Persecuted One’ 
instead of that of ‘Copronymos’, allotted to him by 
Orthodoxy. It is not very probable that those references 
are merely expressions of the sympathy of the Jewish 
writer as an individual, or of the Byzantine Jews as a 
group. The Iconoclasts revered Constantine as a saint, 
even many decades after his death. Therefore, we should 
investigate whether or not this surname, ‘the Persecuted 
One’, actually originated in heretical circles. That this 
probably was the case is indicated by other traces of 
Christian origin of the list. If these inferences should 
turn out to be true, they might be considered evidence 
of closer contact between Jews and Iconoclasts, but it 
need not be so. As long as there is no other proof, we 
could still assume that the Jewish chronicler copied that 
Christian chronology without regard to the sectarian 
tendency of the book. 


Some minor corrections may be added. In no. 63 the 
translation ‘harbor of Otranto’ is to be replaced by 
‘strait of Otranto’, the Hebrew word ma’abar meaning 
literally a ‘crossing.’ Therewith, the sentence becomes 
understandable. In no. 182u, read ‘arm of the sea’ (the 
literal translation) instead of ‘strait.’ In the first sentence 
it refers clearly to the Golden Horn; in the second 
probably to the Bosporus which seems to be considered 
an arm either of the Russian (Black) Sea or, according 
to another version, of the Mediterranean. There is no 


justification for writing consistently Rabbinites instead 
of Rabbanites. In the bibliography, it is irritating that 
some of the sources, as Ahimaas and Benjamin of Tudela, 
are not listed under the authors’ names, but under 
editors’. In the Index, Benjamin of Tudela is missing. 

Because the material is meagre Starr could not draw 
a colorful picture, but only incomplete and shadowy 
contours. That circumstance also explains why occa- 
sionally unimportant points receive undue attention. He 
was almost forced into the attitude of a collector instead 
of that of an historian. Thus, he does not even ask the 
question: Did Byzantium fufill her great mission also 
insofar as Jewish development was concerned? Did she 
prove also in that respect to be an intermediary between 
East and West, handing down the heritage of antiquity 
to the bearers of future civilization? And it seems that, 
scanty as it is, the material submitted by the author 
permits us to give—with all réstraint—an affirmative 
answer. 

Max VOGELSTEIN 

HEBREW UNION COLLEGE 


The Literacy of the Laity in the Middle Ages. 
By James THOMPSON. vi, 198 pages. 
University of California Press, Berkeley 1939 (Uni- 
versity of California Publications in Education g) $2. 


Dr. Thompson’s study would furnish another dem- 
onstration, if another were needed, of the immense debt 
of modern civilization to classical learning and, more 
particularly, of the manner of survival of classical learn- 
ing until the Renaissance, since, as he says in his fore- 
word: “Literacy during the Middle Ages may be 
measured almost wholly by the extent of the knowledge 
and use of the Latin language.” The illiteracy of the 
common people being established, the problem (one of 
considerable obscurity) treated by the author is the 
extent and depth of the use of Latin in medieval 
society, the noblesse. The purpose of the study is “to 
examine in detail the evidence on this question, and 
to determine how large a part of the laity in the Middle 
Ages was able to understand Latin, both to read it and 
to write it.” 

The author's approach is first chronological and 
thereafter geographical. The first two chapters treat the 
Early Middle Ages throughout Europe and the Caro- 
lingian Renaissance; in the former he first sketches 
the decline of Roman schools and gives the evidence 
for the use of Latin in this period. The remaining five 
chapters deal with the evidence of the period c. 

c. 1300 in Italy, Germany, Anglo-Saxon England, 
France and Flanders, Normandy and Norman-Angevin 
England. The results of the examination of the evi- 
dence vary in degree, perhaps, for each of the periods 
and countries involved; nevertheless, the author pre- 
sents abundant evidence to controvert the commonly 
held belief that only ecclesiastics were able to read and 
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write Latin during the Middle Ages. In every country 
and period, the evidence shows a large number of 
literate men and women outside the Church. In the 
case of Italy, a special distinction must be observed; 
here there was a large group of non-professional literate 
persons, but the larger group of literate laymen con- 
sisted of three professional classes: grammarians (i.e. 
teachers), jurists, and medical men. 


The careful scholarship which has gone into the 
writing of this monograph is apparent throughout. The 
notable significance of the study is derived from the 
author’s very extensive use of source materials; a list 
of these is prefixed (vi) and its completeness suggests 
the comprehensive nature of the inquiry. In particular, 
Dr. Thompson’s statements are fully documented, as is 
proper; there are approximately 840 notes, the majority 
of which quote source materials at length on about 112 
pages of text. The author gives repeated evidences of 
careful weighing of the sources utilized. Information is 
derived from lives of individuals, chronicles, charters, 
letters, testaments and similar documents. An example 
of the careful sifting of evidence is furnished on pages 
55-65, where Thompson states Giesebrecht’s belief that 
the majority of Italian noblemen ordinarily had a liberal 
education, quotes in opposition Dresdner’s excursus at- 
tacking Giesebrecht’s view, then reéxamines the views 
of both, interprets the evidence, and reaches a conclu- 
sion at variance with both. 

The format of the book is pleasing in every respect, 
and the text remarkably free from typographical error. 

Harotp W. MILLER 
FURMAN UNIVERSITY 


Die rituelle Totenklage der Griechen. By 
EuGeN REINER. x, 124 pages. Kohlhammer, Stutt- 
gart 1938 (Tiibinger Beitrage zur Altertumswis- 
senschaft, 30) 7.50 M. 


Students of “the poetry of grief” (in F. B. Gum- 
mere’s phrase) will find much of interest and value in 
this study of the ritual laments of the ancient Greeks, 
that is, of those literary imitations of laments which 
are presented to the reader as if in some definite con- 
nection with actual ceremonies attending death and 
burial. An introductory chapter (1-7) sets forth the 
limits of the study and defines its terms. The work 
comprises three main sections. Chapter B (8-70) dis- 
cusses the laments performed during the rpoeors (the 
typical occasion) or (rarely) during the éxgopa and at 
the grave or pyre, supplementing the literary evidence 
concerning the ritual with an excellent summary (35- 
49) of the information available from vase- “paintings. 
Chapter C (71-100) assembles some penetrating com- 
ments on the fragmentary @pjvo. of Simonides, Pindar 
and others. These @pjvo. form a special group in that 
the exact moment of performance cannot now be fixed. 


Incidentally, Reiner argues convincingly that the 
famous lament of Danaé is more likely a fragment of a 
dithyramb than of a dirge. Chapter D (101-115) te- 
lates to the few references to or representations of 
lament for historical persons after burial, the practices 
connected with the cult of heroes and, more in detail, 
the laments incidental to the cult of such daimones as 
Adonis, Linos, Alkestis, and Hippolytus. The contents 
of the concluding chapter (116-120) are sufficiently 
indicated by its title, Von der Totenklage zum 
Totenlob. 


Of these chapters, the most interesting and original 
is B. On the basis of Homeric usage, Reiner applies the 
term ydos to any lament, wherever found, which ap- 
pears to reflect a more primitive form, in which the 
relatives of the deceased performed the lament, re- 
serving Opivos (though in later Greek usage this term 
includes any kind of lament) for a more artistic form 
in which a_ professional poet figured. Some such dis- 
tinction is certainly implied in Iliad 24.719ff., though 
the text of 721, the only place in Homer where the 
word @pjvos occurs, is a notorious crux. Unfortunately 
for his definition, Reiner has chosen to retain (tacitly) 
the reading of Venetus A, which, while it obviates the 
lacuna usually assumed after 721, introduces other 
difficulties, and in particular makes it necessary to 
interpret Opyvovs as something else than ‘laments.’ 
However this may be, the laments of Andromache, 
Hekabe, and Helen, which follow, are clearly marked 
in the text as yoou. Believing, then, that these laments 
represent, with a minimum of distortion due to their 
epic setting, a definite type of folk-poetry current then 
and for long ages afterward, Reiner proceeds to recon- 
struct this type, its usual contents, its underlying 
sentiments, even its characteristic form (29: a kind of 
rhythmic prose—not poetry, for it was not confined by 
any meter, nor yet the speech of ordinary prose—“also 
cin Mittelding: als primitive Volkslyrik haben wir den 
Goos anzusehen’”). 


All this is highly interesting, and even, for all we 
know to the contrary, quite possibly true. A word of 
caution, however, must be voiced with regard to the 
material utilized. One will not object to conclusions 
drawn from the laments in epic and tragedy. Though 
these are at best pipes, still, if one must reconstruct 
the originals, no better evidence is available. When, 
however, so much of the argument (see g, 17, 24ff., 
3of.) rests upon the lament in the De Luctu of Lucian, 
the validity of the conclusions is open to grave doubt. 
It is not so much the late date of this source (see 9, 
note 2) which makes it suspect as two other facts. On 
the one hand, the striking similarity observed between 
this lament and those in the Iliad may be due, not to 
imitation of a common original, but to merely literary 
imitation on the part of Lucian; rhetoricians were 
taught to study the Homeric laments as models for 
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composition of this kind: see Menander (Spengel, 
Rhet. Graeci III) 434, 11, and, on the prose-poetry 
aimed at by the rhetoricians, Rohde, Der griechische 
Roman, 35741. On the other hand. even if we grant 
that Lucian’s lament is more or less realistic, we cannot 
be sure that its setting is Greek. It might equally well 
be Syrian, Egyptian, Gallic or Roman. If Reiner admits 
Lucian’s lament as evidence, certainly he should also 
have included Seneca’s parody of a nenia (Apocol. 12) 
or the wonderful lines of Lucretius (3.894-908). 


J. L. HeLter 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


The Venetians in Athens, 1687-1688, from the 
Istoria of Cristoforo Ivanovich. Edited by JAmMEs 
Morton Paton. xiv, 104 pages. Published for the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens by 
the Harvard University Press, Cambridge 1940 
(Gennadeion Monographs 1) $2.50 


This 1s primarily a publication of two extracts from 

a manuscript in the Harvard College Library, the 
Istoria della Lega Ortodossa contra il Turco, by Cristo- 
foro Ivanovich. The manuscript is a long one, two 
volumes in six. It ends in the spring of 1688 and is evi- 
dently unfinished. 

The author was born in 1628 at Budua in Dalmatia, 
but the Cretan War between the Turks and the Vene- 
tians caused him to move to Italy. By 1654 he was in 
Verona, where he gained some reputation as a writer of 
prose and verse. In 1657 he moved to Venice and be- 
came secretary to Leonardo Pesaro, Proconsul of San 
Marco. His writings were well received, and in 1676 
Pesaro made him his Maestro di Camera and obtained 
for him an appointment as minor canon at San Marco. 
In 1681 he was made canon. His numerous works in 
prose and verse are uninspired, but are not inferior to 
most of the literary productions of his time. He died, 
apparently, in December 1688 or January 1689. In the 
portions of the Istoria here printed he derived his im- 
mediate information largely from the bulletins issued 
by the Venetian Inquisitori del Stato, and his history 
and geography chiefly from Coronelli, though he drew 
also from other sources. 

The first selection here printed (Manuscript, Vol. V, 
book 11) contains the account of the period from the 
time when Morosini left Corinth (September 20, 1687) 
to the departure of the Turks (October 3) after their 
surrender of the Acropolis of Athens, also a brief his- 
tory and description of Athens, very brief mention of 
the outbreak of the pest at Mistra, with a history of 
that place, followed by a history and description of 
Megara which, in the month of October, was “purified 
by fire of the impure sacrifices” of Mohammedanism 
and restored to the Catholic faith. 

In general Ivanovich tells the same story as others, 


but differs in some details. For example, he says that 
the arrival at Piraeus and the advance towards Athens 
took place on successive days, not on the same day, and 
he alone attributes to Morosini himself the order to fire 
upon the Parthenon and explains the ineffective char- 
acter of the bombardment by the variation in the 
weight of the bombs. His statements are corrected, 
elaborated, or corroborated in Dr. Paton’s copious and 
scholarly notes. 


The second selection (Manuscript, Vol. VI, book 1) 
tells of the loss of vessels in storms at sea, the pest in 
the Morea and (in lesser degree) at Athens and Piraeus, 
the fate of the Greeks of Athens when the place was 
abandoned by the Venetians, the sad fate of the Turks 
who surrendered at Mistra, the death of the Doge Marc 
Antonio Giustiniano, and the election of Morosini as 
his successor. Again the notes are rich in information. 


Mention by ,Ivanovich of the Prince de Turenne 
leads to a brief biography of that nobleman (Appendix 
1), who was killed in 1692 at the battle of Steenkirk. 
Appendix II tells more fully the tragic story of the 
Turks of Mistra, Appendix III tells of the abandon- 
ment of Athens, the pest among its inhabitants, their 
removal to the Morea, and the transfer of the army to 
Poros. Appendix IV treats of the opposition in Venice 
to Morosini and its causes, including his personal quali- 
ties, and some of the chief events of his career. These 
interesting appendices are accompanied by full and ad- 
mirable notes. There is a good index. 


The American School of Classical Studies at Athens 
is to be congratulated upon its choice of editor for the 
first Gennadeion Monograph, for Dr. Paton has done 
his work admirably, as few (if any) others could have 
done it. 

The book is excellently printed and attractively 
bound. I have noticed no misprints. 


N. Fow.er 
WASHINGTON 


L’Omero alessandrino. | ventiquattro libri della 
Iliade e¢ della Odissea. By Gessica Capone. viii, 
141 pages. CEDAM, Padua 1939 (University of 
Padua, Publications of the Faculty of Letters and 
Philosophy, Volume 15) 18 L. 


This dissertation maintains that the Alexandrian divi- 
sion of the Iliad and the Odyssey into books was a 
rather successful attempt to reconstitute Homer's 
“original rhapsodies,” which had been brought into a 
state of confusion by uncontrolled recitation, had been 
restored to their proper order by Pisistratus, and later 
had become merged in larger units in the Athenian 
texts of the classical period. The arguments fall into 
three separate and dissimilar parts. Part I has to do 
with the artistic unity of certain books in both poems; 
it contains literary criticism that often is interesting, 
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sound, and original. Part II argues, with unnecessary 
fullness and detail, that the division into twenty-four 
books is not based mechanically upon the normal 
capacity of the papyrus roll, nor determined by the days 
of the action, nor by pre-existing titles of episodes. 
Part III] works back through the “Pisistratean recen- 
sion” and early recitation to hypothetical “original 
rhapsodies” which the author attributes to Homer; this 
section is highly speculative, adds nothing to earlier 
theorizing on these subjects, and ignores the objections 
which have caused the hypothesis of a Pisistratean edi- 
tion to be no longer taken seriously. 

What really is proved is in the main. self-evident, 
that the division into books was made with reasonable 
care and taste in such a way as to keep scenes and 
episodes intact wherever possible. The hypothesis of 
“original rhapsodies” is a projection backwards in time 
of what is unattested before Pindar; it is not needed to 
explain the form of early citations and its intrinsic 
weakness is at once apparent to anyone who turns the 
pages of either poem. The author could have read with 
profit the important study in which A. B. Lord shows 
the uselessness of attempting to divide the poems into 


“chants” (TAPhA 67 [1936] 106-113). 


Georce M. CatHoun 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Romische Privatportrats und Prinzenbildnisse. 
By FreperIk PouLseN. 46 pages, 46 plates. Munks- 
gaard, Copenhagen 1939 (Archeologisk-kunsthisto- 
riske Meddelelser II, 5) 7.50 Kr. 


The Glyptothéque Ny Carlsberg in Copenhage n has 
probably the finest collection of ancient portraits in the 
world. The Director of this Museum, F. Poulsen, 1s a 
leading authority on ancient iconography; his many 
contributions reflect some thirty years of intensive re- 
search in and intimate association with ancient  por- 
traiture. The monograph under review has the familiar 
virtues of Poulsen’s work: brevity of expression, mas- 
tery of material, excellent critical judgment, and abun- 
dant illustrations. It represents Poulsen’s views on the 
many controversial issues raised by a series of articles 
of Ludwig Curtius in recent volumes of Rémische 
Mitteilungen. The portraits of Caesar, Agrippa, Tiber- 
ius, Drusus Mator and Minor, Lucius Caesar and 
Germanicus are among those discussed. Were the re- 
viewer to consider in detail the questions involved, he 
would produce another book. He 1s therefore satisfied 
to report the most important conclusions of the author. 


Poulsen rejects as products of the eighteenth century 
the so-called Caesar of the Luxburg Collection, the 
bust in Ny Carlsberg, called Lepidus by Curtius, and 
the Agrippa heads in the Collection Sambon and in the 
Capitoline Museum (Jones page 226, No. 10). He also 
casts some suspicion on the relief head of Agrippa in 


Boston (Caskey No. 112). Apart from the unusually 
deep cutting around the pupil of the eye nothing in this 
last suggests modern origin to the reviewer, and this 
cutting alone does not seem to be an argument of suffi- 
cient weight. Poulsen takes an important methodical 
step in the right direction when he tries to go beyond 
a simple condemnation of the spurious antiques and 
gives stylistic reasons for assigning them to artists of 
the eighteenth century. A history of copies after classical 
sculpture produced since medieval times 1s an urgent 
need; but this history cannot be written by classical 
archaeologists alone. They must collaborate with art 
historians who have made a special study of sculpture 
of the respective period. We should feel more confident 
of Poulsen’s results if he were backed by an expert in 
eighteenth-century sculpture. 

A few remarks on questionable points may be per- 
mitted. The male bust from the tomb of the Haterti 
cannot be dated by the reliefs of the same tomb be- 
cause they need not be contemporary. These reliefs are 
not safely dated by Von Gerkan’s argument about the 
‘Colosseum’ (Platner-Ashby, Topographical Dic- 
tionary of Rome, 6 n. 3) and the reviewer believes that 
the occurrence of male Seasons places them in the 
Hadrianic period. The veiled head of a sacrificing figure 
in Boston (Caskey No. 111) is not a Tiberius accord- 
ing to Poulsen, but it does not seem to be a private 
person either. If we may, as Poulsen does, discard the 
arrangement of locks as a criterion, we may well ponder 
whether the strong resemblance of the profile with the 
portraits of Drusus Minor is accidental. 

Poulsen’s study brings out a disturbing variety of 
expert opinion on the question of chronology (cf. 
Sieveking, Miinchner Jahrbticher 12 [1937-8] 171), a 
question which is of primary importance for many 
identifications. In fact, every scholar seems to have a 
very definite idea of the ‘stylistic evolution in the 
Augustan and Julio-Claudian period, an idea all his 
own but different from that of all other scholars. But 
do we really know what changes the style of Roman 
portraiture underwent every five years? Do we allow 
sufficiently for the difference of local traditions which 
Is brought home to us by the difference of Augustan 
reliefs made in Rome and the frieze recently found in 
Aphrodisias? This reviewer suggests that our primary 
task should be to establish the general stylistic evolu- 
tion of Roman sculpture with due allowance for local 
variations. All figurative sculptures of each period, not 
only portraits or historical reliefs, should be collected 
and carefully analyzed with consistent and meaningful 
stylistic categories. A secure stylistic foundation would 
free the iconographical studies from many uncertainties, 
and probably would often support the views of those 
scholars who like Poulsen have common sense on their 
side. 

Georce M. A. HaneMann 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 


This department is conducted by Dr. Norman T. Pratt, Jr., of 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. Correspondence 
concerning abstracts may be addressed to him. 

For microprint or photoprint copies of articles abstracted send 
lc per page for microprint, or 10c per page for photoprint, plus 
a service charge of 20c for each item, to Biblioflm Service, 
Department of Agriculture Library, Washington, D. C. The 
Service reserves the right to except material readily available 
elsewhere. 


ANCIENT AUTHORS 


Aristotle. Dow. * Aristotle, The Kleroterta 
and the Courts. “Two of the preserved allotment ma- 
chines show that the columns of slots (xayovides), into 
which the jurors’ tickets were inserted, were in the 
machines themselves, not in alleged ‘allotment rooms.’ 
All the literary and epigraphical occurrences of the 
word are reviewed kAnpwtnpiov (xAnport pis. ) 
never means anything but ‘allotment machine’, except 
in two erring lexicographers. Contrary to present opin- 
ion, the allotment for the courts did not take place in 
rooms, but outside the several entrances to the court- 
complex. The plan of the whole court-complex (/eliaia) 
is thus reduced and simplified; a crucial word 1s re- 
stored in the text of the Ath. Pol. (e| (rodor | 62.2) ; 
the KiykAtbes and dpipaxroe are located. The hitherto 
unanswered question, Why did each tribe have two 
allotment machines? bears directly on the fundamental 
ideals and the practical exigencics of the dikastic allot- 
ments...” The question is answered by reconstruct- 
ing the whole allotment procedure; two machines were 
necessary for securing as equitable an allotment as 
possible within the limited time available. 


HSCPh 50 (1939) 1-34 


Ovid. Richarp TREAT The Manuscript Tra- 
Supports the theory, 
rejected by Hugo Magnus, of an archetype, which 
“originated in the Islands or in some Insular center in 
France... . From France the text went to Germany 
and ultimately to Italy, possibly via Germany.” The 
familics of manuscripts are discussed in detail and a 
stemma included at the end. 


HSCPh 50 (1939) 95-122 (Casson ) 


Plotinus. Scuwyzer. Vas Plotin-/:x- 
serpt im Codex Rossitanus Graecus 986, Collation of 
this text cnables S. to draw numerous conclusions con- 
cerning the difficult and important (since here there is 
clear evidence of a non-Porphyrian recension) problem 
of the filiation of certain manuscripts of Plotinus con- 
taining parts of this work (Enn. 4.7) and those of 
Eusebius’ Praeparatio Evangelica, which also cites part 
of it. No manuscript contains all four parts of this 
work, but the text of the first part now rests upon 
better evidence than exists for any other part of the 
works of Plotinus. 


(Casson) 


(1939) 367-79 (Heller) 
Tibullus. ALFrons Kurress. Zu Tibull. Observations 


on the new (1937) ‘Teubner edition by F. W. Lenz, 
especially with regard to the use the editor has made 
of M. Schuster’s Tibullstudien (Vienna 1930). 

PhW 59 (1939) 1268-72 (Plumpe) 


ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


BLEGEN, Pierce. News Items from Athens. 
Fragments of chryselephantine sculptures from Delphi, 
which can be assigned to the Ionian School of the first 
half of the sixth century. The unplundered “Queen’s 
Tomb” and four other chamber tombs at Dendra. Ex- 


cavations at Mycenae: a Mycenaean group in ivory; 
new light on the construction and date of the Treasury 
of Atreus. Clearing of the Phocian Wall and identifica- 
tion of the Kolonos of Herodotus at Thermopylae. II. 
AJA 43 (1939) 696-700 (Walton) 


BRONEER, Oscar. A Mycenaean Fountain on the 
Athenian Acropolis. A well dug to provide water in 
time of siege. Belongs to the second half of the thir- 
teenth century B.c., and went out of use at the turn of 
the century. The pottery found is discussed. III. 
Hesperia 8 (1939) 317-433 (Durham) 


CoNANT, KENNETH JoHN. The First Dome of St. 
Sophia and its Rebuilding. Summary of an article to 
appear in the first issue of The Bulletin of the Byzan- 
tine Institute, delayed by the war. II. 

AJA 43 (1939) 589-91 (Walton) 

Crome, J. Fr. Nachtrag. On a Hermes-head in a 
private collection in Cincinnati. TIL. 


MDAI(A) 62 (1937) 149 ( Constantine ) 


DEN TEX, JAN. Amphora des Kleophradesmalers in 
Hien. Attribution to the Kleophrades painter of an 
amphora in Vienna formerly attributed to Epiktetos 
because of an incorrect reading of the inscription. III. 


MDAI(A) 62 (1937) 38-40 (Constantine ) 


DEUBNER, OTFRIED, Zu den grossen Propylaen von 
/sleusis. The great entrance hall to the Eleusinian 
sanctuary was built by Marcus Aurelius, who is repre- 
sented in the large medallicn in the pediment. Il. 


\MIDAI(A) 62 (1937) 73-81 (Constantine ) 


GLUECK, NELSON. The Pittsburgh of Old Palestine. 
Excavations in 1938 and 1939, by the American School 
of Oriental Research at Tell el-Kheleifeh near Aqabah, 
uncovered part of Ezion-geber, Solomon’s naval base 
on the Gulf of Aqabah. The strong north winds which 
blow down the Arabah make the site so uncomfortable 
to live in that it seemed a curious choice for a settle- 
ment; but a ten-room building of mud_ brick, which 
proved to be an elaborate copper refinery, revealed 
Ezion-geber as an industrial as well as a shipping center 
and supplied an explanation of the location: the wind 
made bellows systems unnecessary. III. 

Scientific American 162 (1940) 22-4 ¢}. B) 


Jtruner, Junius. Die Grossbronze vom Artemision. 
Because the position of the fingers of the right hand 
is such that they can only have held the leather strap 
of a spear, the great bronze statue in the National 
Museum in Athens represents neither Zeus nor 
Poseidon, but an athlete in the initial pkase of the 
action of throwing a spear. 


MDAI(A) 62 (1937) 136-48 (Constantine ) 


Warter, Otro. Der Sdadulenbau des Herakles. The 
representations of a monument consisting of four col- 
umns on a base of three to four steps, found by 
Dérpfeld on the west slope of the Acropolis, are to be 
connected with the oinisteria in honor of Heracles. Il. 


MDAI(A) 62 (1937) 41-51 (Constantine } 


WEINBERG, SAuL S. Lxcavations at Corinth, 1938- 
1939. Excavations in the South Stoa, on Temple Hill, 
and in a small area adjacent to the west side of the 
museum. Fragments of a terracotta altar. Evidence for 
the construction of the Temple of Apollo early in the 
second half of the sixth century, and for an earlier 
seventh-century temple on the site. A terracotta mould 
for a male figure. Submycenaean and Protogeometric 
pottery of local fabric. Late Neolithic and Early Hel- 


ladic wares. III. 
AJA 43 (1939) 592-600 (Walton) 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Compiled by Lionel Casson and Bluma L,. Trell from 
the American, British, French and German weekly, and 
Italian monthly, bibliographical publications, and from 
books received at the editorial offices. Prices have 
not been confirmed. 


ANCIENT AUTHORS 


Aeschylus. The Agamemnon. By A. Y. CAMPBELL. 
95 pages. Hodder & Stoughton, London 1940 3s. 6d. 
Kart DercncrAsEr. Die Lykurgie des Ais- 
chylos. Versuch e. Wiederherstellg d. dionys. Tetralogie. 
Pages 231-309, 7 plates. Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, Gét- 
tingen 1939 (Nachrichten y. d. Ges. d. Wissenschaften 
zu Gottingen, Phil.-hist. Kl. Fachgr. 1, N. F. Bd 3, No. 
8) 7.50 M. 

Aesop. Corpus Fabularum Aesopicarum, edited by 
Aucust HausratH. Volume I, Fabulae Aesopicae soluta 
oratione conscriptae, fasc. 1. xl, 208 pages. Teubner, 
Leipzig 1940 7.05 M. 

Apollodorus. ANNA SOpvER. Quellenuntersuchung 
zum 1, Buch der Apollodorschen Bibliothek. 169 pages, 
1 table. Becker, Wiirzburg 1939 (Dissertation) 

Apollonius Rhodius. Isscuer. Gestalt der 
Szene und Form der Rede in den Argonautika des Apoi- 
lonios Rhodios. xi, 200 pages. Lengericher Handeesdr., 
Lengerich 1939 (Dissertation) 

Auctor Pervigilii Veneris. ‘he Vigil of Venus, tr. 
by F. A. Lucas. Ill. Golden Cockerell Press, London 
1939 £10 10s. 

Augustine. Sister Mary Patricia Garvey. Saint 
Augustine: Christian or neo-platonist? From his re- 
treat at Cassiciacum until his ordination at Hippo. 267 
pages. Marquette University Press, Milwaukee 1939 
$2.50 

Cato. Cato’s Moral Distichs; reproduced from the 
edition printed in Philadelphia in 1735 by Benjamin 
Franklin; foreword by Carl Van Doren. 38 pages, ill. 
Book Club of California, San Francisco ‘To members 
$3.50 

Demosthenes. Grunpt. Politik und Gesin- 
nung bei Demosthenes. Ein Versuch zum Bilde der 
Politik des Demosthenes im Anschluss an d. 13. Rede. 
77 pages. Nieft, Bleicherode 1939 (Dissertation) 3.10 M. 

Euripides. See Pindar. 

Galen. Nis Fru. v. Stromperc. Ubersetzung und 
Besprechung der Schrift Galen’s “Uber die Krafte der 
Nahrungsmittel”, 3. Buch, Cap. 25-33. 23 pages. Bauer, 
Marburg 1939 (Dissertation) 

Horace. Selected Poems and Translations of Horace, 
edited by V. C. Le Fanu. Thoms, Dublin 1939 1s. 6d. 

Horapollo. Hori Apollinis, Hieroglyphica. Saggio 
introduttivo, edizione critica del testo e commento, by 
FRANCESCO SBoRDONE. Ixvi, 226 pages. Loffredo, Naples 
(1940) 80 L. 

Lucan. De Bello Civili, Liber 1. Ed. by R. J. Gerry. 
171 pages. Cambridge University Press, Cambridge 
1940 6s. 

Philo of Alexandria. Vorsehungs- 
glaube und Schicksalidee in ihrem Verhaltnis bei Philo 
von Alexandria. 87 pages. Triltsch, Wiirzburg 1939 
(Dissertation) 3 M. 

Philo of Byblos. Cart, CLEMEN. Die phoénikische 
Religion nach Philo von Byblos. 77 pages. Hinrichs, 
Leipzig 1939 (Mitteilungen d. Vorderasiat.-Agypt. Ges. 
42.3) 5M. 

Pindar. Wotrtn. Der anonyme Pindar- 
kommentar im Schol. Euripides Medea 9. viii, 102 
Paulusdr., Freiburg 1938 (Dissertation) 


pages. 


Pliny the Elder. JoHANNES SCHAEFER. Medicina 
Plinii, tibersetzt und in Hinsicht auf unsere Volksmedizin 
untersucht.. 30 pages. Munich 1939 (Dissertation) 

Sallust. Viktor Grundwerte romischer 
Staatsgesinnung in den Geschichtswerken des Sallust. 


De Gruyter, Berlin 1940 7 M. 

Seneca. Dorvioni. Virgilio nell’arte e nel 
pensiero di Seneca. xv, 205 pages. Fiorenza, Florence 
1939 15 L. 


Vergil. See Seneca. 


PHILOLOGY. LINGUISTICS 

Collectanea Schrijnen. Verspreide opstellen van Dr, 
Jos. Schrijnen. xx, 496 pages. Dekker & Van de Vegt, 
Nijmegen and Utrecht 1939 

FROMMANN, Peter. Die Vorzeit des markischen Sauer- 
landes im Lichte seiner Ortsnamen. 16 pages, 1 map. 
Hammerschmidt, Hagen 1939 1 M. 

GEORGIEV, Viapimir. Das Schicksal der indogerman- 
ischen O-Deklination im Etruskischen. 50 pages. Sofia 
1939 (Annales de l'Université de Sofia, Faculté his- 
torico-philologique, 35.8) 

HABENSTEIN, ERNst. Lateinische Wortkunde auf 
Grund der Wortbildungslehre. iv, 84 pages. ‘Teubner, 
Leipzig and Berlin 1939 1.60 M. 

Hartoc, Hans. Zur Frage des frithvedischen Siind- 

enbegritfes. Eine sprach- und religionswiss. Untersuchg. 
80 pages. Criiwell, Dortmund 1939 (Dissertation) 
_ Mopéer, Ivar. Den nordiska ryssjans ursprung och 
alder. Ordsstudier. Avec un résumé frangais: 
L’origine et ’age du verveux nordique. Etudes étymolo- 
giques. 206 pages, ill. Lundequist, Uppsala 1939 (Upp- 
sala Universitets Arsskrift. 1939, 10) 6.50 kr. 

PANCONCELLI-CALZIA, Giulio. Quellenatalas zur Ge- 
schichte der Phonetik. 86 pages, ill. Hansischer Gild- 
erverl., Hamburg 1939 12 M. 

SCHWEIZER, BRUNO. Zimbrische Sprachreste. Nach 
d. Volksmunde aufgenommen u. mit hochdt. Ubersetzg 
hrsg. Teil I, Texte aus Giazza (13 Gemeinden ob 
Verona). viii, 144 pages, ill., 1 map. Niemeyer, Halle 
1939 (Dt. Ahnenerbe. Reihe B, Abt. Arbeiten zur Ger- 
manenkunde, Bd 5) 12 M. 


ScHwyzeErR, EpuArD. Die Parenthese im engern und 
im weitern Sinne. 46 pages. De Gruyter, Berlin 1939 
(Abhandlungen d. Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss., Phil.-hist. 
Kl. Jg. 1939, No. 6) 3 M. 


SCHOOLBOOKS 

Bone, Ropert GEHLMANN. Visual outline of ancient 
history. 128 pages. Longmans, New York 1939 $0.75 

DUNHAM, FRED SYLVESTER and others. The Language 
of the Ages; a course in Latin for beginners. 2nd ed. 
629 pages. Edwards Brothers, Ann Arbor 1939 $1.75 

Jupce, H. S., and T. H. Porter. Latin Prose Com- 
position for upper forms. 128 pages. Murray, London 
1940 2s. 6d. 

Rosinson, C. E. Latinum: a reader for the first stage 
of Latin. 138 pages, 20 ills. Cambridge University 
Press, Cambridge 1940 2s. 6d. 

Sapin, Frances EF. Classical Myths That Live Today. 
Revised ed. xxvi, 348, Ixii pages, 200+16 figures, map. 
Silver Burdett, New York n.d. $1.96 

WEIDLER, WILHELM and Paur A. Grun. Latein fir 
den Sippenforscher. Worterbuch. Unter Mitarb. v. 
Kart H. Lampe. xiii, 182 pages. Starke, Gérlitz 1939 
6.60 M. 

A. H.N. 
Latin Prose. 71 pages. 


Key to Higher School Certificate 
Macmillan, London 1940 3s. 6d. 
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